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PASSION WEEK AND EASTER. 


The present week, which used to be a really 
quiet, decent, solemn week, has become one of the 


most festive of the whole year. Good Friday is as 
much a national holiday as Easter Monday ; wher- 
ever there is a bit of a heath near the capital, it is 
made a ground for the incessant galloping of don- 
keys from morn till dewy eve ; and the Thames is 
more lively with boats than it was when they plied 
in hundreds on festival days, in Shakspeare’s 
time; between Blackfriars and the Surrey Bank- 
side. 

It may, however, occur to some of us that in the 
olden era Passion Week and Easter-tide were not 
observed with unquestionable good taste. In the 
cathedral of Toulouse, for instance, during the 
reading of the Passion, it was the custom to whip 
a Jew round the interior of the building. Now, as 
he had first to be caught, and every Jew hid him- 
self from the searchers, the hunt for a victim must 
have taken, on one side, the form of uproarious 
savagery, and of terror and despair on the other. 
Again, there was something which did not tend to 
edification in the practice of Bourdaloue, who, 
early on Good Friday, used to fiddle and dance 
himself into enthusiasm, in order to preach on the 
great illustration of the day and its deed with 
more effect. 

In Ireland, Good Friday has a second signi- 





ficance. On that day (April 23, 1014) the battle 
of Clontarf was fought, when Brian Boromh (Boru) 
is said to have laid about him like sixty giants, 
and to have annihilated the Danes, who seem, 
nevertheless, to have been in very lively and in- 
fluential condition long after. The publishing of 
chronicles has put a new face on many an old 
legend. That St. Patrick was a Somersetshire 
man, and that he went from Glastonbury to teach 
the Irish people good tidings, is now the popular 
version. Dr. Todd, in The War of the Gaddhial 
with the Ghaill, has literally stamped out the 
legend of Brian and the bloody day at Clontarf. 
In the old chronicle edited by Dr. Todd, Brian is 
described as saying prayers and singing psalms 
incessantly in his tent, while battle was raging 
outside, and he only took breath to ask on whose 
helms victory seemed inclined to descend. Of 
course, prayers might have greater efficacy than 
pikes, but it was quite a novelty when Dr. Todd 
first revealed Brian as having more of the priest 
than the soldier in him. Full justice is nothing 
than his due. Brian was stout soldier 
enough ; he would not fight on such a fast day 
as Good Friday, but he sent forth his warriors to 
contend with the Danes. The latter were routed, 
but Brodir, with some Danish followers, broke 
through the Shild-burg (a fortification of men and 
shields round the royal tent). The chief rushed 
at Brian with a battle-axe and a sarcasm, but the 
Irish king met both with a blow that swept off 
both of the Viking’s legs. Brodir, however, and how 
he managed to do it is inexplicable, contrived to 
cleave Brian’s head with his axe, which he seems 
to have kept “convenient,” as they say in Ireland. 
There is no doubt that many a brave man fell on 
both sides on that Good Friday, and the victor is 
all the better remembered inasmuch as that he fell 
on the field of his glory. 

At a later period the day was considered as con- 
stituting a day of truce in private or public 
warfare. No good Christian soldier feared any 
traitorous attempt on that sacred day. When 
King John ordered the arrest, in Ireland, of Sir 
John de Courcy, the carrying of it out was en- 
trusted to Sir Hugh de Lacy. Sir Hugh was per- 
plexed in the extreme as to how it would be 
possible to lay lands securely on so dangerous a 
person, who was by day, if not by night, in full 
panoply, and ever had one hand on his dagger. 
But it was Sir John’s custom to doff his armour on 
Good Friday. Sir Hugh got information of this 
custom, and, learning De Courcy’s whereabouts, 
came down upon him as he was walking medi- 
tatively in the churchyard of Down, and with an 
“ugly rush” made the warrior his prisoner. 

When it suited high and mighty personages to 
desecrate holy places or times, they had little scruple 
in doing so. One instance is furnished by that 
very strong-minded woman, Queen Fredegonde. 
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Pretextatus, Bishop of Rouen, had the ill-fortune 
to displease this lady by his bold outspokenness, 
and he suffered accordingly. He was not merely 
no longer invited to court, he was stabbed in his 
cathedral at high mass on Easter Day—a warning, 
it was declared, to such of his brethren as might 
be inclined to take an equally audacious tone. 

Comparing some of the above older examples 
with those showing how this season is at present 
observed, there are persons who might be dis- 
posed to think that riding donkeys on Hamp- 
stead, or any other, Heath, is a less poem 
observance than hunting down Jews for the pur- 
pose of flogging them through cathedrals. But 
such persons may be reminded of what Archbishop 
Whately maintained, namely, that bad examples 
do the greatest amount of evil among those that 
do not follow them. “For one,” says the Arch- 
bishop, “ who is corrupted by becoming as bad as 
a bad example, there are ten that are debased by 
becoming content with being better.” In which 
saying there is much wisdom, but Dr. Watts takes 
a different view of the matter. Ep. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ENGLISH. 


With the editor's permission, I propose to con- 
tribute, occasionally, some remarks on the chrono- 
logy of English, not by way of proposing anything 
new, but of tabulating what is old, in a more 
accessible form than heretofore. Our etymology is, 


perhaps, in want rather of a Kepler than a Newton. 
One of the most important matters is the date 


of the introduction of French words. Dr. Morris 
has given us a most important list of words intro- 
duced into English from French before a.p. 1300, 
at p. 337 of his Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence, but I find it wants to be recast into an 
alphabetical form before it can be easily used. I 
now attempt a first instalment of such work, in a 
form that seems to me more convenient. 

List I.—French words in the Saxon Chronicle, 
with their dates (I have verified both spellings and 
dates, and added the modern forms) :— 

Cuntesse (countess), 1140. Curt (a court), 1154. 

Dubbade (dubbed as a knight), 1086. Emperice (em- 
ress), 1140. ITustise (justice), 1137. Miracles, 1137. 
Pais (peace), 1135. Prisun (prison), 1137. Priuiligies 
{privileges), 1137. Processiun, 1154. Rentes (rents of 
ands), 1137. Standerd, 1138. Tresor (treasure), 1137. 
Tur (tower), 1140. 

I am surprised to find that Dr. Morris has 
omitted the word charity. This occurs, in the true 
Old French form, viz. carited, in 1137. It ought 
decidedly to be included in the list; so ought 
serfis (service), 1070. Repeated in the shortest 
form, we here have authority for these words :— 

Charity, countess, court, dub, empress, justice, miracle, 
peace, prison, privilege, procession, rent, service, stan- 

, treasure, tower. 


List II.—French words in Old English Homi- 





lies, ed. Morris, First Series. This volume con- 
tains several pieces, and the lists of French words 
in each are given separately by Dr. Morris. For 
convenience, I throw all into one list, with symbols 
to give the references, which are to the pages of 
the volume. The pieces are :—‘‘ Lambeth Homi- 
lies,” before 1200, denoted by J. h. ; “ An Orison of 
our Lord,” about 1220, o. ld.; “An Orison of our 
Lady,” o. ly. ; “ A Lofsong (Hymn of Praise) of our 
Lady,” l. ly.; “A Lofsong of our Lord,” J. ld.; 
“ Soul’s Ward,” s. w.; “ Wooing of our Lord,” w, 1. 

The words are these, omitting some which I 
shall discuss afterwards. I have verified the 
spellings, added the meanings, and, in one or two 
places, corrected the references :— 


Abandun (in subjection), 0. Id, 189. Asottie (to 
besot), 1. h., 17. Beastes (beast’s), w.1, 277. Blanchet 
(fine wheaten flour), 1. h., 53. Buffetunge (buffeting), 
1. ly., 207. Buffet (both as vb. and sb.), w. 1., 281. 
Cachepol (catchpoll), 1. h., 97. Calenges (2 p. s. chal- 
lengest), w. 1., 275. Chaumbre (chamber), w. 1, 2865. 
Cherite (charity), o. ly., 199; 1. h., 69. I-cheret (pp. 
lit. cheered, i.¢., having the appearance), s. w., 257. 
Cherubine (cherubim), o. ly.,191. Ciclatune (a rich stuff, 
mentioned in Chaucer’s Sir Thopas), o. ly., 193. Clerk, 
l. h., 133. Crune (crown, sb.), w. 1., 281. Cruneth 
(crowns), Crunede (pt. t. crowned), s. w., 247; L. h., 129. 
Crununge (crowning), 1. ly., 207. Cunfort (comfort), 
o. Id., 185. Cunig (coney, rabbit; cf. O.F. conii), |. h., 
181. Cunfessurs (confessors), s. w., 261. Cunestable 
(constable), s. w., 247. Debonairte, w. 1, 269, 275; De- 
boneirschipe, w. 1., 275. Delit (delight, sb.), o. Id., 187. 
Derennedes (2 p. didst fight out; Chaucer's dereyne or 
darrayne), w.1., 285. Dol (sorrow), w.1., 285. Drath 
(love), w.1., 269. Druri (love-token), w.1.. 271. Eise 
(ease), w. 1., 287. Erites (heretics), 1. h., 143. Ermine, 
1. h., 181. Ewangeliste, 1. h., 81; 1. 1d., 209. Fals (false), 
o. ld., 185. Flum (river, Lat. flumen), 1. h., 141. Font 
(in fon-stan for fontstan, i.c., font-stone), 1. h., 73. Fou 
(yellow, Fr. fauve), 1. h., 181. Fructe (fruit), 1. h., 7. 
Gentile (gentle), Gentiller, Gentileste, w. 1., 273. Grace, 
l. ly., 207; s. w., 255; w. 1, 275. Hardi (bold, hardy), 
w. lL, 271. Tugulere (juggler), 1. h., 29. Keiser (em- 
peror), pl. Keiseres, w. |., 271; s. w., 261. Krune 
(crown, sb.), o. ly., 193 ; see Crune. I-kruned (crowned), 
o. ly., 193. Large (liberal), w. 1,271; 1. h., 143. Lar- 
gesce (liberality), w. 1., 269. Lechurs (lechers), 1. h., 53. 
Lettres (letters), w. 1., 283. Liureisun (delivery, award), 
1. h., 85. Mealles (malls, mallets), s. w., 253. Manere 
(manner), lL. h., 51. Meister (master), 1. h., 41; Meistre, 
s. w., 247; Meoster, s. w., 257. Meistreth (mastereth), 
s. w., 247. Meosure (measure), s. w., 247; Mesure, 255. 
Medicine, o. ld., 187 [not 185]. Merci, 1. h, 43; 1. Id, 
209. Merciable (merciful), 1, 1d., 211. Mesaise (mis- 
ease), w. 1., 279. Noble, w.1., 273. Noblesce (nobility), 
w. 1, 269. Obedience, 1. 1d., 213. Offrien (to offer), 
1. h., 87; T-offred (offered), 87. Orison, see Ureisun. 
Palefrai (palfrey), l.h., 5. Paradise, o. ly.. 191, 193; 
Parais, |. h., 61. Passuin, |. h., 119; 1. ly., 205; w.1., 275. 
Paie (v. to pay, satisfy), w. 1., 285. Piler (pillar), w. 1, 
281. Poure (poor), w. 1., 277; Pourere (poorer), 277. 
Pouerte (poverty), |. h., 143. Prei (pray thou), w. |., 287. 
Praie (sb. prey), w. 1., 273. Pris (price, praise), |. ly., 
205. Prince, w. 1, 281. Prisun (prisoner, not prison), 
w. 1, 273. Priuete (privity), o. Id., 185. Preoouin (to 
prove), s. w., 249. Processiun, I. h., 5 [not 3]. Prophete, 
lL. h., 5. Psalm, Psalter, see Salm, Saltere. Ribauz 
(ribalds), w. h, 279. Riche, 1. b., 53; Richere, w.1., 271. 
Rubbere (robber), 1. h., 29 [not 19]; Rupere, |. h., 29. 
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Robbedes (didst rob), w. 1., 273; I-robbet (pp. robbed), 
s. w., 247. Sabeline (sable, fur), 1. h., 181. Sacreth 
(consecrates), 1. ly., 207 ; I-sacred, 1. 1d., 209. Sacrement, 
1. ly., 207 ; pl. Sacremens, 1. h., 5). Salm (psalm), |. h., 
73. Saltere (psalter), 1. h., 7 [not 5]; Sauter, 1. h., 155; 
Sawter, |. ld, 215. Salui (to save), o. 1d.,189; Unsauuet 
(unsaved), 0. Id., 187; Sauuin (to save), 187. Salue 
(salvation), 0. 1d.,187. Seinte (saint),1.h.,131. Schurges 
(scourges), w. 1., 283. Semblant (semblance), s. w., 247. 
Seraphine (seraphs), o. ly., 191. Sermonen (vb. to dis- 
course), I. h.. 81. Seruise (service), 0. ly., 193. Seruunge 
(serving), 1. 1d., 215; Of-seruunge (deserving), 215; Un- 
ofserued (undeserved), 215. Sottes (sots), 1. h., 29. 
Spuse (spouse), w. l., 277; Spus-had (matrimony), Ll h., 
143. Treitur (traitor), w. 1., 279. Tresor (treasure), 
s.w., 247; Tresur, 247. Tresun (treason), w. 1, 279. 
Trones (thrones), s. w., 261. Turnen (to turn), 1. ld., 213; 
A-turnet, s. w., 257. Ureisun (orison), o. Id., 183; 


Ureisuns, 1. h., 51. Warant (sb. warrant, guard), 1. ld., 
211 


This list does not include the following, which 
seem to me to be mistaken or uncertain. Carpe 
(to speak), w. 1., 287; possibly from Lat. carpere, 
but proof of it in French is wanting ; there is an 
Icelandic karpa, to boast, brag. Castel (castle) ; 
certainly pure Latin, used both in the A.-S. 
version of the Gospels and in the Saxon Chronicle 
repeatedly, and therefore of older date. Elmesse 
(alms), clearly A.-S. c@lmesse, introduced long 
before this, and found in the A.-S. version of the 
Gospels. Messe (mass) is A.-S. masse; Munt 
(mount) is A.-S. munt, both used long ere this. 
Munek, Munuch (monk), A.-S. munuc, direct 
from monachus. Ocquerne (a squirrel), 1. h., 181; 
which is A.-S. acwern. Strete, which goes back to 
the time of the Romans in England. And, lastly, 
when we find prutr in Icelandic, and traces of 
pryt in Anglo-Saxon, I do not see why prude 
(proud) is called French. The references are prud 
(proud), 1. h., 5; pl. prude, 1. h., 143; prude 
(pride), 1. ly., 205. 

On the other hand, I would insert chatel (chattels, 
wealth), w. 1, 271. 

I repeat the list, partly modernized, marking by 
italics the words in the Chronicle, and by a dagger 
those that are obsolete :— 

Abandon, assot, beast, blanchet}+, buffet, catchpoll, 
challenge, chamber, charity, chattel, cheer, cherubim, 
ciclatount, clerk, crown, crowning, comfort, coney, con- 
fessor, constable, debonair, delight, darraynet, doolf, 
drutht, druryt, ease, érmine, evangelist, fals, flumt, 
font, fout, fruit, gentle, grace, hardy, juggler, keisert, 
large, largesse, lecher, letter, livreisont, mall (mallet), 
manner, master, measura, medicine, mercy, merciablet, 
misease}, noble, noblesset+, obedience, offer, orison, 
palfrey, paradise, passion, pay, pillar, poor, poverty, 
pray, prey, price, prince, prison, privity, prove, pro- 
cession, prophet, psalm, psalter, ribald, rich, rob, sable 
(fur), sacre+, sacrament, saint, save, scourge, semblantt, 
seraphin, sermon, serve, service, sot, spouse, throne, 
traitor, treason, treasure, turn, warrant. 

Lists like these, I venture to think, give us a 
surer footing in attempting to make our way 
amidst the difficulties that attend English ety- 


mology. Watter W. SKEart. 
Cambridge. 





LORD CHANDOS AND “HORA SUBSECIV 2.” 

In 1620 Edward Blount, the well-known book- 
seller of St. Paul’s Churchyard, published a small 
volume, entitled Hore Subsecive; Observations 
and Discourses. In a prefatory address to the 
reader Blount says :— 

“The Author of this Booke I know not; but by 
chance hearing that a friend of mine had some such 
2-4 in his hand, and having heard them commended, 

was curious to see and reade them over; and in my 
opinion (which was also confirmed by othera, judicious 
and learned) supposed, if I could get the Copie, they 
would be welcome abroad. My friend's courtesie bestowed 
it freely upon me, and my endeavour to give you con- 
tentment, caused mee to put it in print. And therefore 
to keep Decorum, and follow custome, in default of the 
Authors apparance, I present it to you with this short 
Epistle.” 
and ends with the following invitation :— 

“‘ If the Booke please you,come home to my Shop, you 
shall have it bound ready to your hand, where in the 
mean time I expect you, and remaine 

“ At your command 
‘Ep. Biount.” 

Horace Walpole, in his Royal and Noble 
Authors, attributes the book to Grey Bridges, 
Lord Chandos, known as the “ King of Cotswold,” 
and a prominent member of the Essex party :— 

“T mention him as an author with great diffidence, 
having no other grounds for it than the possession of a 
copy of the Hore Subsecive, in the first leaf of which is 
written, ‘ By Lord Chandois.’” 

A. Wood mentions the book incidentally in the 
Athene Oxonienses, and states that it was written 
by Gilbert Lord Cavendish, who died in 1625. 
Malone controverted this opinion, but inclined to 
the belief that it might have been written by 
William, the brother of Gilbert. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has an article upon the 
book in the Censura Literaria, and, zealous for 
the honour of his family, was naturally in favour 
of the Chandos theory. He brings, however, no 
evidence upon the subject, and simply urges the 
improbability that so young a man as Cavendish 
could have had the experience and knowledge 
of the world displayed in the work. 

So far, therefore, as the external evidence goes, 
the question lies between Horace Walpole’sanony- 
mous annotator and the painstaking Anthony 
Wood. Walpole’s copy of the Hore Subsecive is 
now in my possession, and I find the inscription 
is of much later date than the book, written pro- 
bably about the time of the Restoration. The 
binding is of the same period, and the book is 
labelled Ld Shandois Discourses. 

One of the essays contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of a visit to Rome, and some gossip about the 
election of the Pope (Paul V.), so that it must 
have heen written after 1605. 

Can any of your readers throw any light upon 
the authorship of this work? I send you, as a 
specimen of the writer’s style, his picture of the 
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fashionable young Englishman just returned from 


the grand tour :— 

“At London being arrived, they are sure to make 
their first apparance with their last sute upon the Stage, 
there practice their complement and courtesies upon all 
their acquaintance, make three or foure forced faces, 
thence upon their Curtoe, with a Page and two Lacqueys 
all in a Livery, goe to the Taverne, find fau!t with all 
the Wine, and yet be drunke: in which disguise they 
post to their Sisters, or Aunts, or Grandmother, where 
they will bee admired for their absurdities, and almost 
made madder then they are by their praises. 

“These be affected Monsieurs: but they that passe 
the Mountaines, and leave all this levitie behind them, 
what doe they observe! How doe they returne? (I 
meane still affected Travellers.) Of the two the worse, 
and the more absurd because the more grave. Fora 
light foole is alwayes more sufferable than a serious. 

“ The forced gravity of these, so set them forth, as any 
man may discover them with halfe an eye, especially 
having the dependances of an Italian Sute, Spanish Hat, 
Milan Sword, Nods in stead of legs, a few shrugges, as if 
some vermine were making a Progresse from one shoulder 
to another, and the like. 

“This for their outside: but their discourse makes 
them every where ridiculous. The name of an English 
Gelding frights them, and thence they take occasion to 
fall into the commendation of a Mule oran Asse. A 
Pasty of Venison makes them sweat, and then sweare, 
that the onely delicacies be Mushrums, or Caveare, or 
Snayles. A toast in Beer or Ale drives them into Mad- 
nesse, and so to declaime against the absurd, and ignorant 
customes of their owne Countrey, and thereupon digresse 
into the commendation of drinking their Wine refreshed 
with Ice, or Snow. So that those things which in other 
Countries be used for necessity, they in their own will 
continue, to shew their singularity.” 

C. Extiot Browne. 


NEGLECT OF HISTORICAL EVIDENCE IN ETY- 
MOLOGY. 

Prof. Max Miller, in his fourth volume of Chips 

from a German Workshop, p. 478, cites the treat- 


ment of the word plunge, in my Dictionary of 


English Etymology, as an instance of the “disregard 
of historical facts with which the onomatopeic 
school has been so frequently and so justly charged.” 
But I think that a comparison of his derivation 
and mine will show that the neglect of established 
fact is not on my side. I suppose the word to be 
derived from representations of the sound made 
by the fall of a heavy body, especially into water. 
Such representations are very numerous. Gaelic 
plub, plumb, plum; G. plump, plumpf, plumps 
(Schmeller) ; Sw. plums; G. plauz, plotz, platsch, 

lansch (Sanders) ; Bohemian blunk (Palkovitsch). 

he Gaelic forms here cited are used to signify as 
well the sound made by falling into water, as the 
act of falling in with the sound so represented 
(Macleod). And in Swedish plumpa, G. plumpen, 
Swiss plumpsen, plumsen, or when in English we 
speak of plumping into water, there is a conscious 
reference to the sound plump ! by which the plunge 
is accompanied. Plumpsen, plumsen, are specially 
applied ‘to splashing or beating the water with a 





broad-ended pole (plump-keule) in order to frighten 
the fish into a net. Now the sound of a final mps, 
ms, 1s easily confounded with that of nts, nds, ns, 
as is seen in dialectic Swedish pummsa, punnsa, 
to splash, tramp in wet; plummsa, plunnsa, 
plansd, to fall into water, to tramp in wet. Thus 
the G. plumpsen is connected with Swiss blunt- 
schen, to sound like a compact body falling into 
water, to plunge into water with such a noise; 
Lettish pluntschét, to splash or paddle in water ; 
Danish plundse, to splash, and specially to beat 
the water in order to frighten fish. The latter 
form is practically identical with E. blunge, used 
in the Potteries for stirring up liquid clay and 
water with a plunger (corresponding to the G. 
plump-keule) composed of a short board fastened 
on the end of a poie. It would be singular if 
forms like the foregoing plunnsa, plundse, plunt- 
schét, bluntschen, blunge, could be radically distinct 
from Fr. plonger, with which they agree so closely 
both in sound and sense. But these, and similar 
forms, might also be attained by nasalization of 
the imitative plotz, analogous to plantsch above 
cited (whence planschen, to splash), as compared 
with platsch ; and this is the line of derivation I 
indicated in my dictionary, citing Du. plotsen, 
or plonssen in’ t water, to plunge into water— 
Kilian. The apparent probability of the deriva- 
tion is admitted by Miiller, but any reference to 
an imitative source is an abomination to him; and 
he declares authoritatively that the word is really 
from what Littré calls a non-Latin plumbicare, 
signifying to fall downright like a plummet, with- 
out adducing a tittle of evidence that such a form 
was ever in actual use. The forms cited by Diez 
in support of plumbicare may quite as well be ex- 
plained on the other principle. The same tendency 
in Walloon speech, which converts Lat. plumbum 
into plone, would acccount for the change of G. 
plumpen to Wall. plonki, to plunge. On the other 
hand, the Gaelic plub, plumb, plum, above men- 
tioned, and the Breton plouma, to plunge, attest 
the spread of the same imitative root in Celtic 
soil, making it probable that Languedoc plumbar, 
to sink, and Basque pulumpatu, to plunge, are to 
be explained as signifying to plump into water. 
It may well be, indeed, that the name of plumbum 
was given to lead as the type of a heavy body, 
the plump with which a compact body plunges 
into water being more characteristic as the weight 
of the substance is greater. The Gaelic plud is 
applied to a lump or compact mass, and E. plump 
has the same meaning in the old expression of a 
plump of spears. And from plub we pass to 
plumbum, on the one hand, and poAvPos on the 
other, the Lat. and Gr. designations of lead, the 
heavy body par excellence. H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 
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“THE SHEPHERD'S PARADISE.” 

Under this title a pastoral comedy was privately 
acted at Court, before Charles I., by the Queen 
Henrietta Maria and her ladies of honour. It was 
not printed for some years afterwards, when it ap- 
peared in a small volume of 174 pages, exclusive 
of title-page, preface, commendatory verses, and 
list of dramatis persone. The full title reads as 
follows:— 

“The Shepheard’s Paradise, a Comedy. Privately 
Acted before the Late King Charls by the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty, and Ladies of Honour. Written by W. Montague, 
Esq. London, Printed for Thomas Dring at the George 
in Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s Church, 1629” [a 
mistake for 1649]. 

This play is of some significance in the history 
of the stage, as one of the charges against the 
learned and ill-used Prynne, the barrister, was his 
supposed uncomplimentary allusion, in his Histrio- 
mastiz, to the Queen for taking part in its perfor- 
mance. But Prynne could not possibly have in- 
tended his censures on “the unlawfulness of men 
wearing women’s apparel, and women men’s,” to 
have any reference to this play, as his voluminous 
book appeared in print “the next day after the 
Queen’s pastoral at Somerset House” (Harl. MS. 
1026). 

Mr. Collier, in his Annals of the Stage (ii. 88), 
says, speaking of this performance at Court, “ In- 
dependent of these Masks the Queen got up a 
Pastoral at Somerset House, at Christmas, 1632-3, 
and in that piece it should seem that her Majesty 
herself took a part.” There is no doubt about the 
fact of the Queen’s acting in the Shepherd’s Para- 
dise, for in the printed copy we have the royal and 
noble actresses’ names in full. They comprise 
“The Queen, my Lady Marquess, Mrs. Cecilia 
Crofts, Mrs. Sophia Carew, Mrs. Arden, Mrs. 
Villers, Mrs. Kirke, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Victoria 
Carew, Mrs. Beaumont, Mrs. Seamer, my Lady 
Am Feilding, and the Mother of the Maydes.” 

The noble author of this pastoral was Walter 
Montagu, the son of the first Earl of Manchester, 
at one time “the plumed cavalier of Whitehall, 
the jovial comrade of Carew and his band” ; after- 
wards the gloomy Abbot of Pontoise in France, 
and the almoner to the fugitive Queen, his former 
mistress in England. 

The learned editor of Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to Anne, a compilation from the Man- 
chester Papers, tells the story of Walter Montagu in 
a graphic manner, which cannot be perused without 
interest. Speaking of the year 1633 he says, “ In 
that, or perhaps in the following year, Walter Mon- 
tagu appeared as a dramatist, in which line he was 
less successful than as a negotiator.” It was in the 
beginning of the year 1633 that this pastoral was 
acted at Court, as we learn from the following 
curious notices. In a letter, dated Jan. 3, 1632-3 
(Court of Charles I., ii, 212), the writer says :— 








“On Wednesday next the Queen's pastoral is to be 
acted in the lower court of Denmark House [Somerset 
House], and my lord chamberlain saith that no chamber- 
maid shall enter, unless she will sit cross-legged on the 
top of a bulk. No great lady shall be kept out, though 
she have but mean apparel, and a worse face ; and no 
inferior lady or woman shall be let in, but such as have 
extreme brave apparel, and better faces.” 

In a letter of Jan. 10, 1632-3 (ibid. 215), we 
read :— 

This night our Queen hath acted her costly pastoral 
in Somerset House, which hath lasted seven or eight 
hours.” 

In Sir Henry Herbert’s Office Book, we find, 
under the year 1633-4 :— 

“On Monday night, Jan. 6, on the Twelfe Night was 
presented, at Denmark House, before the King and 
Queene, Fletcher’s pastoral called The Faithful Shep- 
heardess, in the clothes (the Queene had given Taylor the 
year before) of her owne pastoral.” 

It was not until sixteen years after the perfor- 
mance of The Shepherd’s Paradise that it was 
given to the world in print. It appeared, as I 
have said, in 1649, “ under the editorship of an 
individual who revealed himself no further than 
by the initials T. D.” These are the words of the 
editor of Court and Society, but there is no mys- 
tery as regards the letters—they are the initials 
of the printer, “Thomas Dring.” 

In putting forth this play to the public, after 
so many years of slumber, the stationer thinks it 
necessary to say a few words to the reader. He 
is very tenacious that the work should be appre- 
ciated, and says that he is “ uncapable to contrive 
an ornament beyond the noble name of the ad- 
mir’d author.” He goes on : “ When I have once 
intituled it to Mr. Walter Montagu, and assured 
it genuine, I conceive the expression imports an 
Elogie above the designe and reach of the most 
alluring commendation.” 

The address is remarkable for the use of a cer- 
tain phrase which has been considered to be mo- 
dern slang. We have all heard of a person being 
told “to act upon the square.” The writer here 
tells us that, in order to understand the “inspired” 
part of the play, those who peruse it must “ read 
upon the square,”’—that is, I suppose, give it all 
their attention,—“ others will find themselves un- 
deceived.” Thus the supposed slang phrase is 
good old English, returned to us by our American 
cousins, after having been preserved by them for 
centuries. 

As to the play itself, I do not intend to trouble 
my readers with any comments upon its merits, 
being quite unable to follow good old Thomas 
Dring’s advice of reading it “upon the square.” 
Further, sheltering myself with the words of Lang- 
baine :— 

“T shall not be so presumptuous to criticize on a play 
which has been made sacred by the protection of Ma- 
jesty itself: besides, I am deterr’d from criticism by the 
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stationer’s friend's advice, in his verses in commendation 
of the play, 
—‘ at least good manners says, 
They first should understand it ere dispraise.’ ” 
Epwarp F, Rimsavtr. 


FIRE OF LONDON. 

The following letter is copied from a book of 
MSS. collected by Walter Hawksworth, of Hawks- 
worth, Esq., from 1663 to 1667. It does not 
appear to whom the letter was addressed, but 
probably to Mr. Hawksworth himself. The fol- 
lowing heading of the letter is in his handwriting, 
but the remainder of the letter is in another hand: 


“A Letter giving account of that stupendious fire 
which consumed the Citty of London ; begining satturday 
Septemb’ 1", and continuing till Thursday following, 
Sept. 6, 1666. 

* S",—My last by tuesday post gave you an accompt of 
London beeing Laid in ashes from gate to gate, even to 
the waters syde, except 4 or 5 parishes towards Algate 
and Bishoppsgate, and to satisfy my self of the certainty 
therof I went yesterday morneing at Five of the Clock 
from Saint Dunstones Church in Fleet street (wheere 
the Fire had received a Check by the Blessing of God 
upon the Endeavo™ of my Lord Craven) to the Tower of 
London; and as I went over heapes of rubbish and 
smoake, not one howse standing nor church but all 
Burnt, and most of the Bells melted, the houses round 
about Tower hill 1 found standing except two or three, 
and Seething Layne adjoyneing to Tower street, all 
intire upp to Crutched Fryers, and soe to Algate, and 
Leadenhall street standing firme, onely some part of 
Leadenhall Burnt, and from thence to Saint Dunstones 
Church in Fleet street not a howse standing; the street 
Leading to Bishoppsgate stands intire, except a litle at 
the upper end, and Broad street alsoe, except a litle at 
the upper end, which is all that is standing except the 
Dutch Church, which hath received litle damage, but 
the French Church is burnt to the ground, soe is Guild- 
hall, Blackwell hall, and the ould Exchange of which 
there remaynes nothing standing but the Turrett where 
the Clock hanged, S*‘ Thomas Gresham's picture, and jalfe 
a pillar, Cheapsyde. Paternoster rowe, and soe to New- 
gate, Criplegate, and Mooregate all Laid in Ashes; The 5 
parishes standing are these: part of Saint Austyns in Broad 
street, Saint Ellensin Bishoppsgate Street, Saint Mary Ax 
in Leadenhall street, Creed Church and the Church in 
Crutched Fryers; People are now beginning to bring in 
their goods into the Strand, and Holborne, and parts 
thereabouts, but those that Fledd out of the Citty w'*in 
the walles are to seeke their habitac’ons. I shall say 
nothing at p'sent at the multitude of o>servac’ons, which 
I have made whilst I was a spectator of this sade Calla- 
mity, onely to this Lett us not Lay the Fault upon the 
French or Dutch, or our owne people for throwing 
Fire Balles, &c., for by all I cann observe it was digitus 
dei; and when Cheapsyde was on Fire, not tenn men 
stood by helping or calling for helpe, I have beene an 
eye witness and cann verify this and 100 tymes more: 
The Lord Duke of Albemarle came to Towne last night, 
and I saw him this morneing ryde through the rubbish 
in Fleetstreet, the Fleet is all at Portesmouth haveing 
suffered something by the late Storme, but will bee out 
againe win 8 dayes. I am goeing 25 myles to my owne 
howse in Essex for a litle refreshment, haveing beene 
§ nights w’thout putting of my Cloathes, some merchants 
was yesterday at Greshams Colledge in Bishoppsgate 





street, which escaped the Fire, and are now goeing to 
take Councell what they shall doe. An Alderman of 
London named S* Richard Browne had a Chest w" about 
100002. in it taken out of the Fire, for which he gave 
the men that ventured their lives 4/. But one Maior 
stepped upp with a hattfull of money, throwing it 
amongst the people to save Leadenhall, hee alone there 
under God gave a check to the Fire, the Duke of York 
hath wonn the hearts of the people w' his continuall 
and indefatigable paynes day & night in helpeing to 
quench the Fire, handing Bucketts of water with as 
much diligence as the poorest man that did assist, if the 
Lord Maior had donn as much, his Example might have 
gone Far towards saveing the Citty. I am 
“ Yo" humble serv‘ 
“Joun Rusuworts. 


** September the 8", 1666.” 
G. J. A. 





Mittoy.—When I was last at Vallombrosa, I 
was shown a small organ, on which Milton used to 
play. The keyboard was much worn away. The 
venerable custodian said, “ We do not have a new 
one, out of respect to Milton.” He then said, “It 
is the only old part : all the interior is new.” The 
chapel which contains the organ is on the summit 
of the hill or mount called I] Paradiso di Miltone. 

James Henry Dixoy. 


Tue British Empire.—In Walpoliana is a 
curious observation by Horace Walpole. He said, 
speaking of the “ British Empire,” about a hundred 
years ago :— 

“ We now talk of the British Zmpire, and of Titus and 
Trajan, who were absolute emperors. In my time it was 
the British Monarchy. What is this mighty empire over 
ten or twelve millions of people and a few trading colo- 
nies? People shut up in an island have always pride 
enough; but this is too ridiculous even for flattery to 
invent, and the absolute power of a Roman emperor to 
swallow, along with an apotheosis.” 

Ratru N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Merricat Curistran Names.—In Coleridge’s 
Table-Talk (under July 8, 1832) I find :— 

“Never take an iambus as a Christian name. A 
trochee or tribrach will do very well. Edith and Rotha 
are my favourite names for women.” 

I should like a suggestion as to any name that 
might have been in Coleridge’s mind at the time, 
and how such name is to be pronounced, as a 
tribrach. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


“ Horpe.”—The following suggestion as to the 
derivation of this word is worthy of consideration : 

“The Urtah or battalion here [El Medinah] varies 
from 800 to 1,000 men. Of these, four form one Alai or 
regiment, and thirty-six Alai an Urdu or camp. May 
not this word Urdu, pronounced Ordoo, be the origin of 
our ‘horde’?”—Richard F. Burton, Zi Medinah and 
Meccah, ii. 190. p 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


DecayaL AmeEnities.—Towards the conclusion 
of his Life of Archbishop Laud (p. 389), Dean 
Hook writes thus :— 

“That Laud was despotic no one will deny, but he 
exerted his powers not to exceed, but to enforce the law 
upon those who had sworn to its observance. We can 
imagine a primate equally a despot in disposition, who, 
in waging war with a party against whom he had formed 
a prejudice, instead of being contented with the law as 
it stands, seeks, by a new Act of Parliament, to increase 
his own temporal power, and thus to betray the indepen- 
dency of the Church. We can imagine a primate—who, 
born and bred a Presbyterian, has been led by circum- 
stances to conform to the Church—to be oblivious of his 
solemn ordination vow, ‘with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines.’ We can suppose him to co-operate with the pro- 
pagators of these same erroneous and strange doctrines, 
which every bishop is pledged both privately and openly 
to oppose. Laud, on the contrary, boasted that he was 
born and bred in the Church, and the cause of the Church 
he died to sustain.” 

Will any future annotator of the Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury be justified in cor- 
roborating an assertion, made now in certain 
quarters, that the Public Worship Regulation Act 
and other Church legislation had no small share in 
inspiring in the Dean’s mind the penning of this 
somewhat severe stricture ? Nemo. 


Famity or REYNOLDS or CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give infor- 
mation respecting the above? The progenitor of 
the family was Sir Jas. Reynolds, of Castle Camps, 
born 1570 and died 1650. He had four sons : Jas. 
Reynolds, Esq., from whom descend the two judges 
of his name, and whose branch is extinct ; Sir 
Robert Reynolds, Attorney-General ; Thomas, of 
whom below ; and General Sir John. Can any one 
inform me in respect to Thomas? He was born in 
1605, and was a divine ; bat what further of him, 
and had he issue? and was Jas. Reynolds, Esq., 
Captain, who obtained a commission in the army 
in 1667, his son? Information required of Thomas 
Reynolds, born 1605, and all his descendants. 

E. 8. R. 


Beti-Rixeixe py Women.—The Fifth Report of 
the Historical MSS. Commission contains a notice 
of a bell-ringing incident in 1726, when the wife 
of Rev. Ralph Shirley was delivered of a daughter. 
The bells were rung first by female, then by male 
ringers :— 

“The women got in first and rung much, only letting 
in one man, who got the keys of the church for them, 
and so enabled them to keep the men out; when tired 


Mr. Shirley was Rector of Welford, Berkshire. 
Was this an isolated incident, resulting from the 
special popularity of the lady, or the effusiveness 
of the female population of the place? or was it a 
general custom for women to ring in honour of the 
advent of a babe of distinction in the village? 

Wittram E, A. Axon, 

3, Bond Street, Manchester. 


“ An ImpartiaL History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England during the Reign of King 
Charles I.”— What is known of an old book, thus 
entitled, by Jacob Hooper, Esq., printed at Cam- 
bridge, and ““delivered gratis to the customers of 
the Cambridge Journal”? The account of the 
siege of Pomfret is most graphic and interesting. 

M. E. M. 


Royat Atmanacs.—In an article in the Scots- 
man of Jan. 4 on “ Almanacs, Old and New,” 
occurs the following remark, in a description of 
three volumes of old almanacs, dated 1685, 1687, 
1688 :— 

*‘A further interest, perhaps of an imaginary kind 
only, attaches to these old remembrancers. On the 
back, between each joint of the binding. and on each of 
the eight corners, is emblazoned the initials J R in capi- 
tals, and over the letters is a regal crown, not a coronet 
merely, but showing visibly, like the apparition of the 
crowned baby king in Macbeth, ‘the round and top of 
sovereignty.’ There is no tradition we know of on the 
point, but it is just possible the books may have had a 
royal owner, James II., whose reign exactly covers the 
various dates.” 

Has this surmise any probability ? H. 


Loss oF THE Hatsweti.—This subject was 
painted by Robert Smirke, and engraved by Ro- 
bert Pollard. I learn also by the recent edition 
of Gilray’s works that it was painted by Northcote, 
and engraved by James Gilray. May I ask what 
are some of the points of difference between these 
two engravings, in order that I may know which 
of them it is that I have? The margins of my 


print have been completely cut away. 
a UO. Se Be 


Maror’s Psatus, &c.—I have a small volume 
containing the following pieces :— 

1. “ Cinquante-Devx Psalmes de David.” 

This on the leaf 7, with Psalm i. below. Colo- 
phon :— 

“‘Imprimé pour Robert de Burges demiourant pres le 
Molin de Sainct-Ouen. 1547.” 

2. “ Bergerie.” 

This within a frame. Below :— 

“Dv Bon Pastevr & du mauuais, prins, & extraict 
du dixiesme Chapitre de Sainct Iehan.” No place or 
date. 

3. “Forme & Maniere de Vivre des Chrestiens en 
tous Estatz. A la boutique de R. de Burges. 1547.” 

The first is no doubt an early impression of 
Marot’s Psalms, which, like our Sternhold, were 





out, they let the male ringers come.”’ 


completed by degrees; and all three are full of 
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curious little cuts on the page No. 2, with a fine 
one of our Saviour on the title. Can any one tell 
me where Robert Burges’s boutique was—probably 
Geneva or Lyons—and say what No. 1 lacks? 
These Psalms of Marot were all the rage when 
first published ; but the Church finding this psalm- 
singing was encouraging heretical tendencies, it 
was, I think, prohibited. A furious Papist of the 
period, Artus Desiré, who wrote much and violently 
against the Reformers, let fly this shot at my little 
Psalm-book : “ Le Contre-poison de Cinquante- 
deux Chansons de Clement Marot, faulsement 
intitulés par lui ‘ Psalmes de David,’ Paris, 1560.” 
A. G. 
Masor Wiiu1am Bocktey.—An American lady 
desires information as to the place of birth and 
names of the parents of Major William Buckley, 
of the 64th Regiment of Foot, who served in the 
American War of Independence, was wounded at 
the battle of Brandywine in 1777, was married in 
Philadelphia about 1778, afterwards located in 
Jamaica, sold his eommission about 1789, and 
died in Philadelphia in 1792. The army records 
at the British Museum fail to give the information 
desired ; it is possible that the records of the 64th 
Regiment may furnish it. B. F. Romarye. 


Cicero DE Fiyipvs.—Will any of your classical 
readers construe for me part of Madvig’s note, 
bk. v. § 46, on the usage of swus quisque, from 
Nam cum Latini consuessent to conjungebant ? 
Primum seems to have nothing to correspond to 
it, and the composition of the note is as intricate 
and obscure as it can well be. I shall be obliged 
if any one will help me out of the difficulty. 

F. W. C. 
suppDuIsST Hosprrats.—It has been supposed 
that there may have been among the Buddhists in 
early times charitable institutions for the treatment 
of the sick in common. What is the authority, if 
any, for this? And where, in such a case, is there 
a description of these ? Ep. MarsHALL. 


STEPNEY AND THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 
—I see it noted in Stuart’s History of Armagh 
that Stephen Seagrave, Rector of Stepney, was 
Archbishop of Armagh 1322-1333. It is not said 
where he was buried. Was it in Stepney Church? 
Moreover, that John Kite, a native of London, 
archbishop from 1513, resigned August 3, 1521, 
and “died in extreme old age, at Stepney, near 
London, on June 19, 1537, and was buried there, 
near the midst of the chancel, northward, under a 
marble, on which is inscribed an epitaph in 
miserable English rhyme.” Can any of your 
readers give the inscription ? Uipmay. 


“THE FINEST YEW TREE IN Encianp.”—The 


grand old yew in the churchyard of Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire, is popularly regarded as the finest in 





England. Has it any real claim to this title? Its 
circumference has often been exaggerated, but it 
closely approximates to thirty-two feet. 

J. Cuarutes Cox. 


Wesster Arms.—A family of Webster bears 
. a bend wavy ... ; in sinister chief a mul- 
let. . . In neither Papworth nor Burke’s Armory 
are the tinctures given. Iam very anxious to as- 
certain them. E. A. Wuire, F.S.A. 
Old Elvet, Durham. 


Joun Story, of East Stoke and Kniveton, co, 
Notts, born in 1717, died in 1766, married Ann, 
daughter of ——- Metham. Can any correspondent 
supply me with any further particulars about her, 
date of marriage, parentage, arms, &c. ? 

G. J. ARMYTAGE. 

Clifton, Brighouse. 


BrapsHawe'’s Avtograru.—I have a small 
12mo. Macrobius, Colonize, 1527, on the fly-leaf 
of which is “Spes in urné, Joh. Bradshawe.” 
There is, I think, little doubt, from the character 
of the writing, that the book once belonged to the 
famous regicide; but can any of your readers 
throw light upon the motto? Does it-appear in 
other books of his ? oe 


Tae Nurratt Famiry.—Where can I see a 
copy of The Genealogy and Ensigns Memorial of 
the Right Hon. Joseph Nuttall, Lord Mayor of the 
City of Dublin, &c.? Alderman Nuttall was Lord 
Mayor in 1731-32; and the pedigree to which I 
refer was drawn up about that time by Charles 
Lynegar, whose ancestors, as he states, “ were suc- 
cessively Chief Antiquaries of Ireland.” Who was 


he, and what office did he hold ? ABHBA. 


Lecat Dates.—I have lately come across some 
early marriage-settlements of members of my 
family, which puzzle me much as to what year I 
ought to assign them. One is dated Feb. 28, 
1684; another Feb. 15, 1717. Now I want to 
know for a certainty whether lawyers, having 
drawn up indentures, &c., dated as above, meant 
the one year mentioned, or whether it might mean 
Feb., 1684-5, and 1717-18 respectively. _ 

D. C. E. 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


Tne Avutuor or “ Festvus.”—Has Mr. Bailey, 
the author of Festus, published any poems, sepa- 
rately or in magazines, since the “Universal 
Hymn” in 1867? I seem to remember seeing 


one ip some magazine entitled “ The “no 
T. 8. O. 


CaRILLon : 17s Meantnc.—This word appears 
to be used for (1) the chiming-machine ; (2) the 
bells on which chimes are played ; (3) the chimes 
themselves. In giving an account of the Bradford 
New Town Hall, the Times, September 10, 1873, 
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speaks of “ the Carillon, or chiming-machine.” him an overlooked fact. In writing of the above- 


The recently published Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, by Dr. Stainer and Mr. Barrett (Novello, 
Ewer & “Co.), gives “Carillon, a set of bells.” 
Craig’s Technological Dictionary defines * caril- 
lons” as “a species of chimes”; and this is no 
doubt the idea conveyed in Longfellow’s poem, 
entitled Carillon, beginning— 

“In the ancient town of Bruges.” 
Dr. Busby’s Dictionary of Music (2nd edit., 
1806) has the word in two forms: “ Carrilon, a 
short simple air ; Carillons, small bells.” Now 
that tintinnabular music is more frequently heard 
in England, it seems desirable that a distinctive 
meaning should be attached to the word. 

Jas. B. Sraw. 
Cornbrook. 


“The History of the Revolutions of Genoa, from its 
Establishment to the Conclusion of the Peace in 1748. 
London, printed for R. Griffiths at the Dunciad, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, 1751.” 

I have the above, in 3 vols. 12mo. Is the name 
of the author known, and is it a work of any 
authority ? I. H.R. 

“Hoipine”: “ Tenement.”—Can any of your 
philological readers inform me where the Saxon 
verb hold was first used as a noun, in the sense in 
which the Latin verb teneo was converted into 
tenement ? The general meaning given in one of 
the dictionaries to the word “holding” is “ any- 
thing held” ; but it also gives a special meaning, 
“tenure, a farm held of a superior.” What I want 
to learn is, when was the word holding first used 
in the sense of tenement ? 

I have been informed by an Irish scholar that 
there is not a word in the Irish language which 
can be properly translated into holding or tene- 
ment, nor is there a word corresponding with the 
idea expressed by tenure. In point of fact, there 
was neither tenant nor tenancy in the ancient Irish 
system in relation to land. The translators of the 
Senchus Mor have applied the word tenure to 
arrangements under which the possessor of land 
hired cattle, which he paid for by giving a pro- 
portion of their produce. This appears primd 
Jacie to be a misapplication of the term. Might I 
ask any of your Irish readers to inform me what 
word, if any, in the Irish language means tenure? 

JoserH Fisner, F.R.HLS. 

Waterford. 


Replies. 
“COMING THROUGH THE RYE.” 
(5™ S. v. 87, 116, 150, 191.) 
Mr. Wa. Cuappett has so exact and so exten- 
sive a knowledge of everything relating to national 
melody, that it is seldom any one can point out to 


named air, he has supposed that it is to be found 
in Johnson’s Musewm for the first time as No. 417. 
Now, if he will turn to No. 306 of Johnson’s 
fourth volume, he will find an air called “I’ve 
been courting at a lass,” which is evidently not 
only the prototype, but has all the distinguishing 
phrases, of “Coming thro’ the rye.” In fact, we 
have here an example of an economical habit pos- 
sessed by our forefathers of turning one air into 
two, and making it do duty for several songs, by 
merely altering a few notes in it. As David Herd 
published this song, “I’ve been courting,” in 
1776, and Johnson gave the air in 1792, it is clear 
that Sanderson could not have composed it in 1795, 
but must have adapted it in the manner usual 
with those who string together pantomime music, 
laying hold of any air that is popular and easily 
caught up. Indeed, as Sanderson is a common 
name in Scotland, I am inclined to think that in 
this case he may have merely made use of one of the 
well-known airs of his, own country. 

Tocomenowto “ Auld Lang Syne,” Mr. CoaprE.h 
is scarcely correct in saying that George Thomson 
adapted Burns’s song to “ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” 
for, although that air bears a considerable resem- 
blance to what we now call “Auld Lang Syne,” 
yet the air, No. 394 of Johnson’s fourth volume, 
called “O can ye labor lea?” is still more like, 
indeed, may be said to be identical, differing as 
it does in two or three notes only from our present 
air. If I might be allowed to go still further into 
detail, I would point out that the genealogy or 
evolution of our modern air may be given thus :— 

Ist. The old tune for which Allan Ramsay 
wrote his words in 1724, given in Johnson, vol. i., 
No. 25, and also, I think, in the Orpheus Cale- 
donius, 1725 (not having the volume at hand, I 
quote from memory). 

2nd. The preceding air considerably altered, 
but still having the old ring about it, being 
No. 413 of Johnson, vol. v., joined to Burns’s 
words. 

3rd. The last air again altered, and now assum- 
ing the modern form, Johnson, vol. iv., No. 394, 
joined to the words, “O can ye labor lea, young 
man?” 

4th. The modern air scarcely altered from the 
preceding, and now secure from all the vicissitudes 
of oral tradition. 

Before concluding, may I be allowed to say a 
few words for James Johnson, the engraver and 
publisher of the Scots Musical Museum? He is 
continually being charged with the enormity of 
having included many English airs in his volumes, 
and especially in the first. Now the poor man has 
been the victim of a very common misfortune. 
He wrote a preface, which no one seems to have 
taken the trouble to read. In it he explains that 
it was originally his intention to include in his 
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work “a considerable variety of the most musical 
and sentimental of the English and Irish songs”; 
but his subscribers having objected, this part of 
his plan was abandoned, “after several plates had 
been engraved for the purpose.” This several seems 
to amount to about twenty out of the hundred 
in his first volume, while English airs are but a 
mere sprinkling in the others. Strange to say, 
they are usually mere imitations of the Scottish 
style, of no note whatever, and which an English- 
man would be sorry to put his name to. I say 
usually, for no doubt, like the minister’s man, 
“we have packed up ull our own, at least,” and 
included in our collections some excellent English 
airs. In certain cases we have even saved these 
from oblivion, by uniting them to verses which, 
perhaps, “the world will not willingly let die,” 
though recently they have been styled “raucous 
gibberish” by some one who evidently thinks 
Burns a very poor creature, and much over-rated. 
As to Stenhouse, the annotator of Johnson, I 
give him over to Mr. Cuappetv’s virtuous indigna- 
tion. He seems to have “loved Scotland better 
than truth,” to use Dr. Johnson’s pithy remark, 
and did not hesitate to draw on his imagination 
when facts failed him in claiming either verses or 
music for his country. At the same time, it must 
be conceded that he was a most painstaking col- 
lector,and, where there is no question of nationality, 
is usually trustworthy. He has certainly gathered 
together an enormous mass of curious information, 
which, but for him, must have been altogether lost 
to the present generation. His errors literary 
have in most cases been pointed out by Mr. David 
Laing, in additional notes to Johnson, and errors 
musical by George Farquhar Graham, in notes to 
Wood's Songs of Scotland, of which he was editor. 
I need not linger over the question of the Rye, 
either with or without a capital, as it has already 
been sufficiently answered. J. M. W. 
Glasgow. 


My first communication on this subject was 
written before Mr. Wm. Cuapretv’s early answer 
was in type, otherwise I should not have deemed 
it necessary to say anything when so thoroughly 
competent an authority came forward. Than Dr. 
E. Rimpavtt and Mr. Wm. Cuarrett we possess 
no more absolutely trustworthy and well-read 
lovers of song. Praise from such men as these is 
most valuable. 7 reference, on p. 151, to Mr. 
CHAPPELL’s original statement was limited, neces- 
sarily, to his invaluable Popular Music of the 
Olden Time. A close study of this book during 
many years has confirmed my opinion that in 
accuracy it is almost faultless. Later workers may 
be able to supplement its information, but they 
ean rarely need to contradict its assertions or 
impeach its testimony. So much let me say, in 
passing, in simple truth. Now, as to the song. 





It will doubtless be amusing to your Transatlantic 
correspondent, and many a score of Scotchmen 
(whose “countryman” I do not claim tg be, 
having been born in Lambeth, and of an old 
Gloucestershire family), to see the English song 
—— as it was published in 1796. It is on the 
folio sheet entitled— 

“*Tf a Body meet a Body’: Sung by Mrs. Henly at 
the Regent Circus, in the favourite new Pantomime 
called ‘ Harlequin Mariner.’ The Music adapted by 
J[ames] Sanderson. The Words by Mr. [James C.} 
Cross. Entered at Stationers’ Hall [June 29, 1796), 
Price ls. Printed by Longman and Broderip, No. 26, 
Cheapside, and No. 13, Haymarket. 

1. 

If a Body meet a Body going to the Fair, 

If a Body kiss a Body need a Body care ! 

If a Body seek a Body need a Body fly? 

No, no such Body's Market Goody, what the d{e]uce 

care I? 
9 

If a Body meet a Body coming from the Well, 

If a Body kiss a Body need a Body tell? 

Ev'ry Jenny has her Jockey, none for me will sigh, 

But all Lads they love me, so what the duce care I? 


3. 

If a Body meet a Body coming from the Town, 

If a Body kiss a Body, need a Body frown? 

No Jenny, sure, a kiss to Jockey always would deny, 

So let em woo me, fondly sue me, what the worse am | 

As already mentioned (p. 151), this was sung in 
character of Market Goody. It may also be noted 
that James Sanderson does not here (as he does 
elsewhere, in regard to other songs) claim to be 
the composer of the music; but it is expressly 
stated that he has “adapted” it. There was so 
much looseness of phraseology employed in such 
matters that I do not wish to press this limitation 
to the uttermost. But another song in the same 
pantomime was published almost simultaneously, 
thus described, “ Composer, J. Sanderson. Words 
by Cross.” This was the Clown’s Shivering Song, 
sung by Davis in a snow-scene, and beginning, 
“ Arrah, who can stand still in this shivering 
state?” J. W. E. 

Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


As an additional illustration of this song, I send 
the following verses, quoted from a piece entitled 
“Peer Body,” the joint production of Miss 
Blamire and Miss Gilpin :— 

Jenny, she’s aw weet, peer body, 
Jeuny ’s like to cry; 
For she hes = rd petticoats 
In gangin’ thro’ the rye. 
‘Peer body ! 


Gin she hed gane a mile about, 
Or takken better care, 
She hedn’t mead sec durty wark 
At dancing at the fair. 
Peer body ! 


For Jenny danc’d an’ dript the fleer, 
The lads, they aw brast out ; 
An’ Jenny cried, an’ wish'd that she 
Hed gane that mile about. 
Peer body !” 
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Miss Blamire, who probably wrote the greater 
part of the piece, died in April, 1794, which date 
alone throws it back nearly two years before the 
one was put upon the stage in the pantomime men- 
tioned by Mr. Cuaprett. There is no record, 
however, known to exist to show anything like 
the exact time the song was composed by the two 
ladies. I have heard it stated traditionally that an 
old rhyme, commonly known as “ Coming thro’ the 
rye,” has been popularly known upon the Borders for 
more than acentury ; and I feel disposed to endorse 
this opinion. The song quoted above, “Peer 
Body,” with a brief notice of it, will be found in 
the second edition of the Songs and Ballads of 
Cumberland and the Lake Country, First Series, 
1874 (Bemrose & Sons), which was edited by me. 

Sipyey GILpin. 


I can only say that, when a child, I have many 
and many a time been sung to sleep by the old 
“Coming thro’ the rye.” The singer, an old 
woman, died at the age of eighty, many years ago. 
When she sang the old one, she always began with 
“ Jeanie ’s a’ wat, puir body "—wat and weet are 
the same word. I have written to my friend, Mr. 
Begg, the nephew of Burns, to ask if he ever 
heard it questioned that his uncle was the author 
of the present popular version. That a song 
was not printed before a certain date has nothing 
to do with the matter. I have heard many oid 
songs sung at cottage firesides forty years ago that 
have never been printed at all, but handed down 
from generation to generation. 

I don’t see why my countryman should castigate 
me for saying what he most likely knows well 
enough, viz., that Burns went to “The Girdin 
ot,” took two or three of the ideas, made Duncan 
a “lad o’ grace,” which he certainly was very far 
from being in the old ditty, and so gave us our 
capital song. 





Pittioys: Youne Locuriyvar (5" §. iv. 109, 
234, 297, 317 ; v. 272.)—The note on this subject, 
at the last reference, by M. P., who supposes that 
the lost bride of Netherby rode on a pillion, has 
called to mind a cutting from a Saturday Review 
of some twelve years ago, which I think, in a some- 
what abridged form, is worthy of being embalmed 
in“N.&Q.” The author, after observing that 
the scene of Ivanhoe is laid in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaster, where people are supposed to know 
what a good horse is capable of doing, proceeds, 
with an apology for his (almost) profanity, to 
criticize the awful scene where Bois-Guilbert whis- 
pers to Rebecca at the stake : “ Mount thee behind 
me on my steed—on Zamor, the gallant horse that 
never failed his rider. I won him in single fight 
from the Sultan of Trebizond. Mount, I say, 
behind me! In one short hour is pursuit and 
inquiry far behind.” The critic proceeds :— 











“Tt might be hypercritical to object to the Templar’s 
mentioning at such an urgent moment how he became 
possegsed of Zamor; for there are people at this day as 
near to York as he was then, who would pause on an 
errand of life and death to tell anybody who would 
listen how their horses were bred, or what they gave for 
them, especially if they considered they had the best of 
the bargain. But Bois-Guilbert’s proposal......was im- 
practicable. It is to be remembered that Rebecca was a 
full-grown woman, of whom, without asserting positively 
that she was tall, we may venture to say that we have a 
notion that she was not short. No poet or novelist that 
we remember has ever entered upon the question how 
much a heroine ought to weigh. But we do not think 
that a lady of sufficiently imposing aspect could te under 
eight or nine stone. Of course, the Templar, at the 
time of tcaking his proposal, was clothed in armour and 
carried weapons; and his horse, too, was cumbered with 
trappings, for defence or ornament; so that he would 
ride, to say the least, as heavy as a modern Lifeguards- 
man. If, however, an escape had been made and pursuit 
attempted, the pursuers would have been armed and 
accoutred in the same way as the flying knight. Thus 
far the race would have been, to use sporting language, 
at even weights; but the Templar’s horse, besides the 
Templar, his arms and armour, would have had to carry, 
by way of penalty, Rebecca. Neither the ‘exquisite 
symmetry’ nor the cruel wrongs of the Jewess could 
have prevented her eight or nine stone of weight being 
felt by the gallant steed Zamor at every stride......Such 
handicapping as this, which would lay a burden of eight 
or nine stone of extra weight upon the best horze in the 
field, would considerably astonish Yorkshiremen if it 
were now to be tried at Doncaster.......Scott was par- 
ticularly fond of this device of making a knight take a 
lady behind him on horseback, and gallop off with her, 
leaving all pursuers hopelessly in the rear. The favourite 
ballad of Lochinvar turns upon this very incident, which 
we have taken the liberty of showing te be extravagantly 
improbable. It is to be observed that Scott does not 
even condescend to smooth the path over which his 
horse is to gallop at such an amazing pace. On the 
contrary, he is particular to mention that Lochinvar 
rides off ‘over bank, bush, and scaur,’ so as to involve 
the necessity for some clever jumping,. as well as fora 
rare turn of speed. Instead of saying, ‘ They'll have 
fleet steeds that follow,’ we should rather say, they would 
have a very poor lot of horses if they did not catch him.” 


The device of a pillion would increase the weight, 
but be a great addition to the comfort of the ride. 
Sancho found the want of one when seated behind 
his master on Clavileno Aligero. we 


Pillion seats are occasionally used in the Prin- 
cipality, in connexion with hill-farmers’ weddings. 
During my sojourn there I have seen some rare 
races on the safe-footed horses characteristic of the 
place, in view of “being first home from the 
wedding,” the newly married couples often leading 
the way on specially chosen steeds. 

Witiiam Ear.ey. 


JUSTIFIABLE Homicrpe (5 §. iv. 27, 76, 116, 
192, 329, 455; v. 157.)—To answer fully Mr. 
WILkrnson’s question, it would seem necessary to 
consider (1) by what reasons the taking of life may 
be excused, and (2) whether any of those reasons 
can be shown to exist in the case he puts. If I 
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were to try to do this, I should probably have to 
repeat much that correspondents have said al- 
ready ; and, besides, Iam afraid of it under the 
eyes of the Mrppie Temprar par excellence, and 
all the other Middle and Inner Templars, to say 
nothing of the Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn men, 
who are no doubt among “N. & Q.’s” readers. 
But my own opinion is that no reason can exist to 
justify such a summary punishment in this case of 
eavesdropping any more than in any other. As I 
am not a lawyer, so also am I not a Mason; but 
still a few words may be said on the general bear- 
ings of the subject. First, it is plain enough that, 
if the poor lady had been killed, it would have 
been not simply because she had overheard the 
proceedings of the lodge, but because she had dis- 
covered, or was supposed to have discovered, some- 
thing which the Masons wished to keep secret. 
Whether there be a Masonic secret, or what it is, 
or why Masons wish to preserve it—these are three 
questions far too high and difficult for me to enter 
upon. The first, of course, non-Masons must as- 
sume in arguing on this matter at all; the second 
is not much to the purpose ; and the third, though 
it would be pertinent enough in the particular 
inquiry I mentioned, is not necessary in this 
general one. Now if a body of men meet together, 
and choose to keep their doings a secret, they are 
bound to take all precautions to that end. If 
they proceed without such precautions, it is at 
their own risk ; and if they are discovered, they 
have no right to punish the discoverer for their 
own fault. If they take the precautions, and are 
discovered in spite of them, they may use such 
authority as they have over the discoverer ; but 
they must not exceed it any more than any other 
man may. And I think I may safely say that 
there is no law giving Freemasons any greater 
authority than other men in such matters, far less 
(though Mr. WiLkrnson strangely seems to think 
this at least conceivable) any power to kill on the 
spot an intruder on their lodges. Therefore I 
firmly believe that, if the lady had been killed, 
the deed would have been a murder, and a very 
foul murder too; though most likely it would 
have been extremely difficult to obtain a conviction 
for it. This is just one of the cases where one 
wishes for a despotic monarch, who, if he could 
not find the murderers, would have hanged the 
whole lodge from warden to doorkeeper, and served 
them right too. The lady in question is said to 
have been the Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger (after- 
wards Mrs. Aldworth), daughter of the first Vis- 
count Doneraile (he died 1727), and the story may 
be found at full length in Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. The matter was 
compromised, as Mr. Wiikryson calls it, by the 
imploring of the lady’s brother, who was fortunately 
in the lodge, on condition that she should be 
initiated as a Mason, which was actually done. If 





I remember the story right as Sir Bernard tells it, 
Lord Doneraile himself was warden at the time ; 
but whether he also consented, or would have con- 
sented, to his daughter's murder, Sir Bernard 
wisely abstains from saying. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

I should certainly have taken Mr. Witxryson’s 
query for a solemn joke, and, fearful of falling 
into a trap, have fefrained from answering it, had 
he not declared that he asked the question “in 
all seriousness.” In all seriousness, then, there 
can be not the slightest doubt that the Masons in 
the story, if they had put Mrs. Aldworth to 
death, would, every man jack of them, have been 
guilty of murder by the law of England. I say 
“every man jack of them” because they were all 
present aiding and abetting. 

Mippie TEeMpPuar. 


Tue Course oF THOUGHT CONTRARY TO THE 
Course or Action (5 §. v. 64.)— However far 
the English rendering of the two passages quoted 
by your correspondent may go to support a theory 
or a fact, they are undeniably mistranslations, and 
the second of the two “a serious one.” Both, in- 
deed, may be considered such, if a translation 
involves a solecism which is not in the original. 
Of Acts v. 30, the true literal rendering is, “ The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, 
having hanged on a tree,” where the English is 
equally unexceptionable with the Greek; of 
Eph. v. 26, “That He might sanctify it, having 
cleansed (it) in the laver of the water by the 
Word.” The error’common to both passages is the 
misrendering of the participles xpeuaoavtes and 
xaQapioas,—that peculiar to the latter is the ren- 
dering to Aovtpo by “with the washing,” which 
it never means, but always bath, laver, or wate r for 
bathing. Thus Schleusner gives Aovrpov tov 
lavacrum aque. And Whitby para- 
phrases the passage, “ That He might sanctify (or 
consecrate, and fit it for His service) and cleanse 
it (Gr. ‘having cleansed it’) by the washing of 
water (i.c. by that Baptism which is the Laver of 
Regeneration, Tit. iii. 5).” But this is of minor 
importance to that which attaches to the participle 
(xa@apicas), and for which reason I consider it a 
“serious mistranslation,” because it involves an 
error in doctrine. The “cleansing” is not an act 
contemporaneous with the sanctifying, but clearly 
antecedent to it; but the A.V. makes it, as 
DvuNeLMENsis justly remarks, “exactly coter- 
minous and simultaneous with” it, whereas the 
literal rendering places each in its true and scrip- 
tural order, as in 1 Cor. vi. 11, “ And such were 
some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” I will 
not go into other points that might call for com- 
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ment in your correspondent’s paper, but have 
thought that the few remarks I have put down 
might not be without their use to the mere English 
reader of the New Testament. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Roya Avruors: Queen Exvizapetu or Dr 
Downe? (5" S. iii. 382, 433, 472, 494 ; iv. 18, 3: 
139.)—Your correspondents have omitted to note 
the song associated by tradition with King Knut : 

“ Merrily sang the monks within Ely 
When that Cnute, king, rowed thereby ; 
Row, my knights, row near the land, 
And hear we these monkes’ song.” 

In an old commonplace book in my possession, 
belonging to about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the following is the form in which these 
lines, “ On y® Sacrament by Do* Donn,” are given: 


Ve 


** Ag* Transubstantiation. 
“ He was the word that spake it, 
He tooke the bread & brake it ; 
And what that word did make it 
I do beleeue and take it.” 
Over against this verse the following epigram has 
been added in the MS.:— 
“Can y* cake make y* baker? 
Yet the priest can make his maker. 
S* T. Strick :” 
Cf. with the latter Quarles, Fancies, Bk. i. No. 3: 
“The Loaves of Bread were five ; the Fishes, two, 
Whereof the multitude was made partaker. 
Who made the Fishes? God. But tell me, who 
Gave being to the Loaves of Bread? The Baker: 
Ev'n so these Sacraments, which some call seaven, 
Five were ordain’d by man, and two by Heaven.” 
In reference to the royal epigram, your valued 
contributor, BrstiotHecaR. CHETHAM., pointed 
out to me, shortly before his death, a versified 
epitome of the Romish view of transubstantiation 
quoted in Lambeth and the Vatican, 1825, vol. ii. 
p. 53 (see Mr. Thomas Jones’s Chetham Popery 
Tracts, pp. 377-8). J. E. Barney. 


Rev. Marmapvuxke Moore (5 S. vy. 129.)—The 
extract from the History of Retford implies a 
double offence and punishment. 1. Treason and 
forfeiture of estate, for which examine Royalist 
Compositions Papers in the Public Record Office. 
2. Card-playing and sequestration, for which 
search in Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, Lon- 
don, 1714. The most frivolous accusations were 
sufficient to cause a living to be sequestered. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Last or tHe Srvarts”: Lapy Lovisa 
Srvarr (5% §. iv, 484, 524; v. 110, 177, 193, 198, 
256.)—The following extract from vol. ii. (“ Peer- 
age of Scotland”), p. 130, of “The New Peerage; 
or, Ancient and Present State of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, &c. Third edition, considerably 
improved, 3 vols., Svo., 1784,” shows that there 
certainly is a discrepancy in the accounts of the 











children of John, fifth Earl of Traquair, which 
requires to be set to rights. After stating that 
the Earl was married August 19, 1773, it pro- 
ceeds :— By whom he has issue a son, born 
January, 1781.” As, when this Peerage was pub- 
lished, Lady Louisa, if she was the daughter born 
in 1776, must have been eight years old, and when 
Kearsley’s Peerage was published, in 1796, no less 
than twenty years of age, the omission of her name 
is sufficiently curious to make one desirous of some 
satisfactory explanation of it. 
Wituiam J. Troms. 

10, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“ OccastonaL.y ” (5" §, v. 226.)—The peculiar 
meaning of this adverb, noted by Mr. Tomiry- 
son, would seem to come naturally from that of 
the noun occasion, in its ordinary sense of “ favour- 
able time,” “opportunity,” hence “ convenience.” 
Thus Cicero defines occasio as “tempus actionis 
opportunum, Grace evxarpia,” and such a phrase 
as “I can do it occasionally” ought to be capable 
of meaning “I can do it conveniently.” But occa- 
sion, by its derivation from cadere, means “a 
falling out,” “accident,” “occurrence,” hence some- 
thing that happens only now and then; and it is 
to this sense that occasional and occasionally 
appear to be confined. Milton, indeed, in P. L. 
viii. 555, speaks of Eve as not having been “after 
made occasionally,” i.e. merely to suit a particular 
need or occzsion; but this is not quite what we 
want, and, moreover, Milton’s use of words derived 
from the Latin is no evidence that they were so 
used commonly in his own day. Perhaps some 
correspondent can supply instances of the word in 
question being used by English authors in the 
sense in which Mr. Tomirnson’s note shows that 
it is still current in Yorkshire. C. 8S, JeRRam. 

Windlesham. 


A ConsecturaL Emenpation (5 §. v. 225.)— 
In the text of C. G. Schiitz’s edition of The Letters 
of Cicero the passage quoted by 8. T. P. stands 
thus :— 

“Tuas literas jam desidero. Post fugam nostram 
numquam diet nostrarum intervallum fuit.” 

The note subjoined is :— 

“ Numquam diei, &c.] Ita legendum, non ut vulgo: 
‘numquam jam nostrum earum intervallum fuit.’— 
Nimirum Cicero idem h. 1. dicit quod Epist. 309 [Ad 
Att. vii. 15] his verbis expressit : ‘ Ut ab urbe discessi, 
nullum adhuc intermisi diem, quin aliquid ad te 

;” 


literarum darem. 
H. B. Purroy. 


Monastic DiscipninE In 1328 (5 §. v. 221.) 
—In his highly interesting transcript of a decretal 
letter of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (in 
which, however, I observe very many errors), 
W. W: V. inclines to read “ reuleres” as meaning 
“ revellers,” and, from his italicizing the whole 
passage, seems disposed to find a meaning in it 
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which it appears to me not to possess. I beg to 
ibe allowed to suggest that the word in question 
is only “réguliéres”; and that the bishop’s in- 
junction, “que nule de elles ne receptent ne 
h’bergent p’sones s’cleres ne reuleres en lour 
chambres,” means that the nuns shall not receive 
or lodge in their rooms any persons whatever, 
whether secular or even regular ; that is, not even 
any other female members of a religious order. 
This meaning is borne out by the words that 
immediately follow, “except those persons [women] 
appointed to do servants’ duties therein in the 
manner above mentioned.” 

Turning for illustrations to W. Sidney Gibson’s 
History of the Monastery at Tynemouth—the only 
likely work within reach at the moment—I find 
among the rules for monks of the Benedictine 
Order, that “no abbat, prior, or monk — keep 
any kinsman to live with him” (p. and 
again, “ No lay person is to be among them, either 

before or after dinner, besides the servants appointed” 
(p. 28). It will be seen that these last words are 
p rhowe a literal copy of the exception quoted above. 


Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


25) ; 


26, Bedford Place. 


“Casting AND Piasuinec” Hepoes (5 §. v. 
129.)—This term can scarcely be applied to any 
fence but the ordinary thorn hedge. These hedges, 
in the midland counties, are partly cut down, al- 
ternate stems being half cut through at the ground 
line, or “ plashed,” and laid, or “ cast,” diagonally, 
their tops being twisted together so as to form a 
continuous line at about 3 ft. Gin. from the 
ground, With the assistance of upright stems or 
posts at intervals, a very strong fence is thus 
formed ; there is a good deal of art in muking it. 

RossEnsis. 


In this part of England to “ plash” a hedge is 
to remove the superfluous sticks, to cut the thorns 
more than half way through, close to the ground, 
and then to support them and keep them in line 
by stakes. These stakes are sometimes live wood, 
that is, thorns topped, but not laid down; some- 
times dead wood, that is, stakes driven into the 
bank at convenient distances. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ To lower and narrow a broad spread hedge by 
partially cutting off the branches, and entertwining 
them with those left upright.”—Halliwell, Dict. 
Archaic and Prov. Words. Cf. Wedgwood, 
Etymol. Dict., p. 480. A somewhat different 
sense of the word occurs in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress :—“ So Christiana’s boys, as boys are apt 
to do, being pleased with the trees, and with the 
fruit that did hang thereon, did plash them, and 
began to eat,” i.¢. cut at the trees. O. W. T. 


For “ plashing,” or rather “ pleaching,” see any 





dictionary. A “pleached” hedge has the thorns 
bent diagonally and interwoven. P. P 


“Lawuy Pre” (5 §. v. 129.)—This Cornish 
or (? and) Dev cnshize dish is sometimes made ont 
of still- born, but generally from overlaid, lamb, 
the same as “ piggy pie” from overlaid suck- 
ing pig. NEPHRITE, 


Arms or Lorp Ferrers (5 §. 248.)—It 
may be interesting to T. G. M. to rea that a 
memorial stone with brasses lies in the chancel of 
Ashford Church, in Kent, to the memory of Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Atholl, a daughter of the Ferrers 
family, which after the neglect of centuries has 
recently been sumewhat repaired, I believe by 
I. R. Scott, Esq., of London, who claims some 
affinity. I possess a few lithographs copied from 
a drawing taken by Sir Edward Dering in 1628, 
and would send T. G. M. one if of any use. It 
bas the mascells (six) for Ferrers, paley of six for 
Atholl, and the royal arms as a descendant of 
Fulbert de Dover, son of Robert le Fitzroye, n.s. 
of King John ; also the following inscription :— 

“Tei gist Elisabeth Ladye Countesse D’Athols, La 
Fille le Seign’ de Ferrers q’ Deiu assoill q'e morust Le 
22 Jour d’October L’an de gr’e 1375.” 

T. Tuvurston. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Capt. Wu. Hamitton, 1661 (5@S. v. 228.)— 
Was he not the Sir William Hamilton who was 
buried at St. Hilda’s, South Shields, in 1681? The 
following inscription is on his tombstone :— 

“ Here lyeth interred ye bodie of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Knt. and Baronight, son to the Earl of Abercorne, 
and late servant to Queen Henrietta Maria, ye late 
Queen Mother of our Severeigne Lord King Charles, 
that now is over England, who departed to the mercy 
of God June 25th, anno Domini 1681.” 

Wituiam Apamsoy. 

Cullercoats, Northumberland. 

[We shall be glad to receive the particulars respecting 
this Sir William, which our correspondent offers, if not 
already published or not generally accessible. ] 


CracuLatine Lrprartes (5 §. v. 188.)—The 
largest and best circulating and motores library 
west of Bristol is that of the Devon and Exeter 
Institution at Exeter, containing about 18,000 
volumes, many of which are of high value. 

R. Dymonp. 

Exeter. 


There is a circulating library in Rochdale, which 
was established in 1770. If M. N.S. will let me 
know the title of the book he is in search of, I 
will ascertain if a copy of it has been preserved 
there. . Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


“As pRUNK as mice” (5 S. v. 228.)—The 
explanation is very simple. 


A mouse is a small 
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animal, and it takes very little to make him ex- 
tremely drunk. The phrase is familiar to readers 
of Chaucer. See his Knightes Tale, 1. 402. 
Water W. SKeEar. 
Cambridge. 


Why mice were supposed to be drunken I know 
not, unless the reference is to dormice, who are 
dead asleep—schlaf-trunken—half the year; but 
Chaucer uses the simile in the Knight's Tale, 
b-text ed. (Ellesmere), p. 37, 1. 1261 :— 

“We faren as he that dronke is as a mous.” 
Henry H. Gisss. 
St. Dunstan’s. 


SymporicaL Cotours (5 §S. v. 166.)—Mar- 
bodus, Bishop of Rennes, who died 1125, wrote 
a prose “ Cives ccelestis patrie,” which has the fol- 
lowing verse. I will quote Dr. Neale’s translation 
(Medieval Hymns, p. 39) :-— 

** The emerald burns, intensely bright, 
With radiance of an olive light: 
This is the faith that highest shines, 
No deed of charity declines, 
And seeks no rest, and shuns no strife, 
In working out a holy life.” 

The bishop’s own note on this, as given by Dr. 
Neale, and so far as bearing on the matter in hand, 
is, “ By the emerald we understand those who excel 
others in the vigour of their faith.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Formerly, I have been told, it was the custom, 
when a younger sister was married before the elder, 
to send a pair of green stockings to the lady left 
forlorn. This illustrates the rhyme, but does not, of 
course, help us to the reason why the colour was 
chosen. ‘The emerald, among some nations, I 
believe, is supposed to portend success in love ; 
but I have heard it said that green was an un- 
lucky colour to be worn by a bride. The favour 
in which blue is held may have arisen from it 
being considered sacred to the Virgin Mary (see 
M. Gausseroy’s note in “N. & Q.,” 5% S. i. 397). 

Witiiam Georce Biack. 


G. Hernert: G. Wiruer: F. Quarzes (5" §. 
v. 169.)—As a supplement to Izaak Walton’s life 
of the first, the biography in Willmott’s Lives 
of the Sacred Poets, 1834, is useful, whilst that of 
Wither in the same work is the fullest I know ; a 
good account of Quarles in ditto. But for the 
most exhaustive account of Herbert and his works, 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart’s privately printed ed., 
1874, should be consulted. 


C. Erxis Maruews. 
Codford St. Mary. 


See Lives of the Sacred Poets, London, 1835, by 
Robert Aris Willmott. Good biographical notices 
will be found in Mackenzie’s Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Witi1am Georcr Buack. 








Heraupic (5 §. v. 148.)—The Armstrongs 
bear the following arms:— Gules, three dexter 
arms vambraced in the fess-point proper. 

E. T. M. Waker. 

Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Tue Herpe.senc Tun (5 8. v. 208.)—In the 
west corner of the balcony of the far-famed castle 
of Heidelberg, a door leads to the building (pro- 
bably erected for the purpose) of the “ Great 
Tun.” Upon entering, one is immediately struck 
with its enormous size. Constructed in 1751 by 
the Court cooper of Carl Theodore, and capable of 
containing 49,000 gallons (or, more correctly, 
283,450 bottles), it measures 32 feet in length and 
23 feet in height, and is bound with 15 wooden 
hoops, each 8 inches thick and 15 inches 
broad. It is without exception the largest known 
cask in the world. In 1752 it was filled for the 
first time, and later on twice again. Since the 
great fire at the castle it has remained empty. 
Some instruments of unusual size, which served in 
the construction of the “Great Tun,” are to be 
seen lying near it. M. W. G. 


There is a capital engraving of the Great Tun of 
Heidelberg in Misson’s New Voyage to Italy, 
with Curious Observations on several other Coun- 
tries, 4th ed., London, 1714, vol. i. p. 112, which, 
in fact, conveys more practical information than 
any mere description can. Epwarp So.ty. 


The tun was constructed in 1751, and is the 
largest wine cask in the world. It is 36 feet long 
and 24 high, and is capable of holding 800 hogs- 
heads. It has not been used since 1769.—Vide 
Murray’s Handbook of the Rhine. 

Joun L, Rurtwey. 


J. E. B. will find a very amusing account of this 
monster vessel in that delightfully quaint and 
curious volume, Coryat’s Crudities, 1611. Coryat 
held that the big cask was worthy to be ranked 
among the wondergef the world. Morn. 


See Chambers’s Book of Days and Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
Brecknock Road, N. 


Wrirers’ Errors (5 §. v. 206.)—Mr. Sxeat's 
mistake brought to my mind a misquotation of the 
very same text, which I once heard in the pulpit, 
when the clergyman told us that “The love of 
mercy is the root of all evil.” A relative, who was 
engaged to be married to a Miss Mercy P " 
happened to be in church at the time, so it made 
a great impression on us. Rosert HoLuanp. 

Norton, Cheshire. 





Tne Saryts (5 §. v. 188.)—“ Tertia” must 
surely be a mistake for “Ciricus,” or “ Ciriac.” 
There is no such name as “ Tertia” in the Index 
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to Alban Butler, or in that to the Roman Martyr- 
ology (Baronius’s ed. of 1631) ; but St. Juliet and 
her little son Ciriac were commemorated together 
on June 16. They suffered in the Diocletian per- 
secution, and their relics were said to have been 
translated to Auxerre, whence fragments were 
distributed to many places. A lection in the 
Sarum Breviary (1555) relates how the child 
Ciricus had lime with vinegar and mustard thrust 
into his mouth for blessing the Saviour’s name. 

ie ye 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Povssin’s Toms (5 S. v. 206.)—Is not Dr. 
Dixon mistaken in stating that the lines at the 
foot of the monument are from the pen of Chateau- 
briand? They surely bear the impress of a much 
earlier date. I have a note, made from the state- 
ment of a deceased friend, that they are by John 
Peter Bellori, and are to be found in that author’s 
Vite de Pittori, Scultori et Architetti Moderni, 
Leyden, 1672. The lines, without author’s name, 
are given by Amos in his Gems of Latin Poetry, 
1851, p. 76. mm 2. D 


Smrove Turspay (5 §. v. 226.)—A custom 
similar to that noted by W. M. M. existed not 
many years ago at Beckington, Somersetshire. The 
children used to join hands and dance around the 
church, shouting, but I do not think that trumpets 
were used. The custom was called “ clipping (7.¢. 
embracing) the church.” The only explanation 
which I have ever heard suggested of its meaning 
is that it was to show that, at the commencement 
of Lent, religion was to be embraced. 

wm a 

Larne, tot Gretna Green Parson (5S. v, 
226.)—There were four chief “ parsons” of Gretna 
Green—Scott, Gordon, Paisley, and Laing. It 
was, I think, Joseph Paisley who was first called 
“the blacksmith.” After his death, David Laing 
succeeded him both in his title and occupation. 
Paisley was first a smuggler, then a tobacconist, 
and lastly a “parson.” Laing appears to have 
been a pedler. In the celebrated trial of E. G. 
and W. Wakefield in 1827, Laing was severely 
cross-examined by Henry Brougham thus: 
“ Brougham. What were you?—Laing. Why, I 
was a merchant once.—Brougham. That is a tra- 
velling vagrant pedler, as I understand your term ? 
—Lavmg. Yes, maybe.—Brougham. Were you ever 
anything else in the way of calling ?—Laing. 
Never.” For further details see Hone’s Table 
Book, pp. 216, 477. Epwarp Soity. 





Tae Wrirttnes or THE LATE Rev. J. 0. Cros- 
THWAITE (5 §. v. 223.)—I do not see included in 
the list of the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite’s writings 
the chapter he contributed to A History of the 
Christian Church, published by Griffin & Co. The 





title of the chapter referred to is “ Ecclesiastical 
History of the Sixteenth Century.” 
Rosert J. C. Connotty, Priest. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


“TL Y A FAGOTS ET DES FAGOTS” (5 §, y, 
215.)—I have always thought that this line of 
Moliére was taken from an old French proverb, 
I find it in the Dictionnaire des Proverbes Fran- 
caises, Bruxelles, 1710 (Moliére died in 1673), but 
I cannot trace it further back. 

Water THorneury. 


’ 


Tue “Spettine Ber” (5 S. v. 185.)—Let it 
be noted concerning this harmless form of lunacy 
that the name and thing appeared first in 1875 
among the lower middle classes, and has now 
worked its way up to the higher, and that, some 
ten years ago, the thing appeared—and disap- 
peared—among the higher only, but under some 
different name, if it had a name. I remember 
suffering under the epidemic at that time in a coun- 
try house in Surrey ; a friend of mine witnessed it 
about the same period in Eaton Square. Of late, 
I have received country newspapers from various 
quarters—from Cumberland, from Cheshire, from 
Yorkshire, from Kent, and all of them contain 
reports of “spelling bees.” The mania might be 
turned to some account if people were taught 
thereby ; for instance, why it is wrong to spell 
honour and favour without an w, or accommoda- 
tion with only one m, and not wrong to spell pony 
with an ¢; if they could learn to trace the waves 
of usage in spelling and in pronunciation, and to 
know whether Rogers was right in saying baledny, 
or others of his day in talking of bewrial, instead 
of berrial, ground. But then they must avoid 
fools and pedgnts, and must, above all things, 
renounce the Yankee Noah Webster and all his 
works, A. J. M. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. i. 126, 179, 239.] 


“Tne History or tas Iron Ace” (5" 5. v. 
188.)—A. J. S. has the first edition (1656) of 
a work, “written originally by J. Parival, and 
now rendered into English by B. Harris, Gent.” 
The second edition with additions appeared in 
1657. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Rusholme. 


Heratpry (5 §. v. 188.)—The arms described 
are those of the family of Huydecoper Van Maar- 
seveen of Utrecht (see Rietstap, Armorial Général, 
p. 541). A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


Wnaics 1s tae Larcest Park 1x Evoiayp? 
(5 S. v. 148, 195, 277.)—The word park is used 
by different people in different senses, sometimes 
as land enclosed and kept in hand by the pro- 

rietor of the estate, which is well called in Ire- 
and “the demesne.” But I think the more correct 
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meaning is that of a place impaled for the preserva- 
tion of deer. In the former sense, perhaps, Woburn 
may be one of the largest demesnes or parks (?) in 
England, but not so, 1 think, as regards the deer 
park proper. When, in the year 1864, I circu- 
lated a paper of queries with regard to deer parks 
among their owners, the one sent to Woburn was 
kindly answered by Lord Charles Russell, who 
stated that the range of the deer there was about 
two and a half miles in length by three-quarters 
of a mile in breadth. This would give an area of 
1,200 acres. Ev. Pu. Suirey. 
Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Sir W. Scorr anp THe Suez CanaL: An AN- 
TicipaTIon (5 S. v. 246.)—Your correspondent 
does not seem to be aware that Scott’s anticipation 
was anticipated by a far greater poet. In Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlane the Gre ut, second part, Act v. 
se, 3, the dying conqueror calls for a map, that he 
may see how much is left for him “to conquer all 
the world,” and, pointing to the Isthmus of Suez 
says :— 

“ And here, not far from Alexandria, 

Whereas the Terrene and the Red Sea meet, 
Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 
I meant to cut a channel to them both, 
That men might quickly sail to India.” 
H. Buxton Forman. 


? 


“Montis Instanta CALPE” (5% §. v. 268.)— 
E.R. has cause for his query. But he will see pre- 
fixed to the motto, “Gibraltar—the Castle—and the 
Key,” and so the words that immediately follow 
are, I believe, commonly translated, in connexion 
with what precedes, thus : “ The emblems of the 
mount, Calpe ”—“ Calpe,” I presume, being taken 
as @ proper name indeclinable. This I admit open 
to objection, as “Calpes” is the recognized geni- 
tive, but it strikes me that the meaning and the 
grammar are both plain, if we render the motto 
thus : “ Calpe (i.e. the fortress), the honoured mark 
or impress of the mountain.” Not only the 58th 
Regiment, but the 12th, 39th, and 56th likewise 
have this distinction on their colours, given them 
as forming part of Elliot’s garrison in the defence 
1779-1782. W. T. M 


Shinfield Grove. 


The meaning of this motto (borne by the 58th 
Regiment) appears from the context in the column 
headed “ Badges, Mottoes, Devices, and Distinc- 
tions,” Queen’s Regulations, p. 25, thus : “ Gibral- 
tar, with the Castle, Key, and motto” (as above). 


M. D. W. 


BURNS PRESENT AT THE TRIAL Trip oF Mr. 
Mitter’s Steamnoar (4 §, xi, 241; 5S, vy, 
247, 275.)—If Dr. Ramace will place himself in 
communication with James Nasmyth, Esq., of 
Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent, he will be enabled 
to gain some authentic information respecting 











Miller’s steamboat on Dalswinton Lake and the 
persons present at the trial. B. Woopcrort. 





Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Notes on the Churches of De rbysh ire. By J. Charles 
Cox. Vol. I. The Hundred of Scarsdale. With 
Thirteen Heliotype Plates and numerous other 
Illustrations. (Chesterfield, Palmer & Edmunds ; 
London and Derby, Bemrose & Sons.) 

Tne readers of “ N. & Q.” will not have forgotten 

the nete on Steetley Church in our last volume, 

p. 425, signed J. Charles Cox. It was a truly 

sympathetic note, in which the above church was 

described as “ the most perfect and beautiful little 
gem of twelfth-century work that England pos- 

sesses” ; and it recorded the fact that on October 17, 

1875, divine service was performed within the roof- 

less piece of Norman architecture, a long-desecrated 

building in the parish of Whitwell, for the first 
time after a lapse of upwards of 300 years. The 
sympathetic feeling of the record gave warrant for 
one good quality in the history of Derbyshire 
churches, which our readers knew was in course of 
preparation. The first volume has since appeared, 
and, without waiting for the publication of the 
second, we may say of it that not only does it 
confirm the high expectation with which it was 

awaited, but that, possessing far more than a 

merely local importance, it will assuredly take an 

honourable and permanent place in the branch of 
literature to which it belongs. 

In the Introduction itself we find valuable and 
interesting information en ecclesiastical matters in 
connexion with Government and people. These 
prefatory pages should by no means be passed 
over, as the succeeding pages will be all the more 
intelligible for the information conveyed by the 
former. The very record of the sources to which 
Mr. Cox has applied for information will prove of 
immense use to others travelling by the same dif- 
ficult road to the same end. The labour must 
have been immense, but it has clearly been a 
labour of love. Mr. Cox seems to have exhausted 
every public source, and to have been cordially 
welcomed to private collections. He makes espe- 
cial mention of the unique series of local literature 
in the library of Mr. John Joseph Briggs, of 
King’s Newton, Derbyshire: “No other word 
than magnificent can do justice to the various 
volumes, rich in original sketches of the greatest 
fidelity, gorgeous in binding, and rich in the illu- 
minator’s art, which treat of the abbeys, castles, 
crosses, but more especially of the monuments of 
Derbyshire.” A good suggestion to all collectors, 
with ample means, to collect, when a special pur- 
pose is in view, only what illustrates the county 
in which they reside. The result of Mr. Cox’s 
labours is that his readers now possess a perfect 
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history of every church in the hundred of Scars- 
dale, a good idea of what each edifice was in its 
original condition, and not only a lively descrip- 
tion of what the building has come to, but admir- 
able illustrations of their beauty, in ruins or 
renovated. Turning to the text and pictorial 
illustrations of the rectory of Whitwell and the 
chapelry of Steetley, to which Mr. Cox referred 
in “N. & Q.,” as noted above, we find him speak- 
ingsharply of a piscina in Whitwell Church, “ some- 
what mutilated, having been barbarously levelled 
with the wall, to make room for a pew-back.” 
There is here a quaint epigram (1623) on Toby 
Waterhouse, “aged foure yeares and siven moneths, 
full of grace and truthe, as a vessel not as ye 
fountaine. 

“Both life and grace, in the sweet babe, in paralells 

run on, 

When sudden deathe did seeme to make their pointes 

to meet in one; 

But then on thee did life and grace thy paralells attend, 

Whose equall length keeps equal breadth now never 

meet nor end.” 

There is another epitaph on a “right noble, 
learned, and religious knight, Roger Manners,” 
1632, in which we are told,— 

** A living academie was this knight, 

Divinity, the arts, the tongs, what might 

Jn learned Schooles exactly be profest, 

Tooke up theire lodgings in his noble brest, 

Till death, like church-dispoilers, did pull down 
Manners’ true fabrique and the arts’ renowne.” 

The heliotype pictures of the chapel at Steetley 
fully corroborate what Mr. Cox said of it in our 
last volume. He gives an “Interior East,” and 
the “Chancel Arch, North.” They are simply 
exquisite. This gem he assigns to the reign of 
Stephen, and speaks of it as “one of the most 
complete and beautiful specimens of Norman 
work, on a small scale, that can be met with any- 
where in this country or in Normandy.” In 1698, 
De la Prynne wrote in his Diary of this once 
masterpiece of beauty as—“ A staitly, well-built 
chapel, all arched roofed, excellently enambled 
and gilt: the lead that covered the same is all 
stolen away, so that the weather begins to pierce 
through its fine roof, to its utter decaying.” The 
roof does not seem to have gone in 1742, when 
Bishop Littleton visited it, and wrote of it : “ The 
roof is supported by straight pillars with springing 
arches from each. of them, that meet in the centre.” 
But the ancient chapel was then a barn, and, says 
the bishop, “the whole is an uncommon structure.” 
In the last half of the last century, the chancel was 
used as a shelter for sheep, and the yard as a fold, 
by the farmer on whose farm, held from the Duke 
of Norfolk, the beautiful ruin stood. On digging 
up the land in the chapel yard, a jar was found, 
containing coins in a paper, on which was written, 
“Rather the devil than Oliver.” The nave has 
had no covering for above a century, but, accord- 





ing to one of Lysons’s plates (1817), the chance? 

was tiled, with a gable roof. About 1833, the 

Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, re- 

built the ruined apse. In 1873 the British 

Archeological Association recommended the 

covering in of the remainder of the chapel, to 

preserve it from further decay. When, in last 

October, the Rector of Whitwell, the Rev. Mr. 

Mason, and his curate, the Rev. Mr. Townend, 

celebrated divine service in the roofless structure, 

it was preparatory to a meeting at which resolu- 
tions were passed that the chapel should be pur- 
chased from the trustees of the private propriet 

the Duke of Newcastle, and that the ruin should 
be properly adapted for a permanent performance 
of worship. This appears to be now in course of 
being satisfactorily accomplished, and therewith 

ends one of the most interesting episodes in a 

volume, every page of which illustrates the eccle- 

siastical and social history of the picturesque shire 
of Derby. 

Notes on the Greek Testament.—The Gospel according to 
St. Luke. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Wellington College. (Rivingtons.) 

From these Notes any careful reader of his Greek Testa- 

ment must derive great help. In framing them Mr. 

Carr set before himself excellent aims. 


In Old Bibles ; or, an Account of the Various Versions 
of the English Buble (Pickering), Mr. J. R. Dore has 
presented a succinct but very readable account of the 
various editions through which the Bible has gone. It 
cannot fail to be useful. The information may be small 
comfort to those possessing them, but Mr. Dore tells us 
that ‘no old Bible is so common” as the “ Breeches” 
Bible. 





Rlotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. T. R.—The two lines quoted form part of an 
epigram on Valot, the French doctor, who was accused 
of having caused the death of Henrietta Maria, widow 
of Charles I., by an overdose of opium. The whole 
epigram is worth reprinting :— 

** Le croirez vous, race future, 
Que la fille du grand Henri 
Eut, en mourant, méme aventure 
Que feu son pére et son mari? 
Tous trois sont morts par assassin, 
Ravaillac, Cromwell, médecin ; 
Henri, d'un coup de bayonnette, 
Charles finit sur un billot, 
Et maintenant meurt Henriette, 
Par ]’ignorance de Valot.” 

Evinctoy.—The person inquired after was Dunning 
(Lord Ashburton). The Jaw maxim he audaciously 
asserted was to this effect,—that a new brief absolves 
barrister from the disgrace of publicly retracting any 
avowal, however solemn, of any principle, however 
sacred. See Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, by Sir 
J. Stephen, vol. ii. p. 307 (edit. 1849), “The Clapham 
Sect.” 

B. P.—There were two foreign works from which 
Bunyan is supposed to have got suggestions and ideas for 
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his Pilgrim’s Progress. One is Bolswert’s Pelerinage de 
Colombelle et Volontatrette vers leur bien-aimé dans Jérw- 
salem (Anvers, 1636). The other, a rarer work, wasa 
mystical romance by Cartheny, Le Voyage du Chevalier 
Errant, also published at Antwerp, but in the preceding 
century, 1595. 

Hiseanicus.—If Hrperntcvs will favour me with his 
address, I shall be happy to send him Pa yg 's History 
of Poland. . H. Cuaistie. 

Chipping Ongar, Essex. 

F. R.—In 1859, when the coffins in the vaults of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, were covered up, Macklin’s age 
was correctly ascertained. The inscription on his coffin- 
plate was found to run thus: “ Mr. Charles Macklin, 
Comedian. Died 11 July, 1797, aged 97 years.’”’ To the 
second query we answer, Madame de Pompadour. 


H. G. G.—A complete translation into English of 
Lope de Vega’s plays does not exist. For further in- 
formation, apply to Messrs. Triibner & Co., publishers, 
Ludgate Hill. 

T. C. R. (Shrewsbury.)—The work was once highly 
esteemed, but at the present time it is not much thought 
of. 

D. C. E:wes.— Received, with many thanks. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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